THE  GULF OF PEARLS

Finding interest still imprinted upon our face, he pointed
to the distant shore, where a tall minaret lurched crookedly
above a cluster of mud hovels.

"That village," he said, "was once a prosperous town,
her citizens engaged in fishing for pearls. Equipped only
with a clip upon the nose, they would drop over the side
of a dhow built in the Red Sea."

We judged these boats to be about a hundred feet long
and thirty wide. They were undecked, save for a small
platform fore and aft. Rubble was rammed between the
two layers of planks forming the sides, which were joined
by wooden pegs instead of nails and bolts, and lashed by
coir rope sunk into grooves. Sails were of strong matting;
anchors usually of heavy African timber.

"Those who sailed the vessels," said Rumi, "were not
always care-free. Not only had they to compete with the
elements, but superstition, present with seafaring men
the world over, played a part. Sometimes the masters
abhorred the Devil, and supposed him hot on their heels,
like the Chinese aboard their junks. They would sail slap
across the bows of another ship, that the Devil might be cut
in two, for a big ship under way cannot easily avoid their
byplay. All the more sure then was the Devil to be caught."

Rumi went on to tell us about the divers. When they
came up, the oysters were put into a common heap in the
boat to be prised open, that no man might know whether
he had found the finest pearl on record or nothing at all.
This ensured that morale was not undermined.

"The floor of the Gulf has ever been studded with
pearls, which do not peel like those from Ceylon," he
went on, "and lose but one-hundredth part a year, of colour
and water, for fifty years, after which they cease to lose
anything. Divers are apt to break out in sores and suffer
from weak eyes. They can remain under water for five
minutes, if they oil their ears, put a clip upon their noses,
and eat only dates and light food. They can dive to ten
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